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SCATTERED SEEDS 


is an excellent children’s magazine. 
Clean, interesting, beautifully illustra- 
ted. For 50 cents (the usual price for 
a year) it will be sent to any new sub- 
scriber from Tenth month to the end of 
1910. Send card for sample copy. Ad- 
dress Scattered Seeds, 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO FRIENDS AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE EM- 
MANUEL MOVEMENT. THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


a unique little work, helpful to all types of religious 
thought. Its frequent reading beneficial in ner- 
vous ills. ** * A poetic interpretation which 
has brought comfort and illumination to many 
Congregationalist. Charming in its simplicity 
—Churchman More than charming, a sacred 
hand-book.—Edward Everett Hale. Price 35 cents 
Homosum Co., 121 W. 63rd St., New York 





EDWARD ROBERTS 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 





A WORD 

The very encouraging reports received confirms 
the feeling that there was a necessity for continu- 
ing a place where Friends can procure supplies 
for the School. Printing of all kinds, Books re- 
bound, Friends’ Books, Marriage Certificates, 
Wedding Invitations, and the change to 15th and 
Cherry is accessible to everyone. 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 

Y. F. A. Building 


MILLINER ag and toq- 


Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


Phila. 


Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid | 











‘‘Old Meeting Houses’’ (Biddle Press, 
Philadelphia), a poem in blank verse by 
John Russell Hayes, illustrated with 
fifty-two pictures, beautifully repro- 
duced from photographs of these old 
Quaker places of worship, with their 


peaceful atmosphere and the sentiment | 


that clings to them. 


— Philadelphia, Pa., Press. 


The Biddle Press | 


Printers and Publishers 


1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MFETING 
HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 

52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75¢ ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, | y 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


NE OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF A MAN- 
ufacturing concern in this city is desirous of 
selling a portion of his stock. This stock has al- 
ways paid 6% dividends. Please write Box 70, 
Intelligencer office. and further information will 
be gladly given 


OUNG FRIEND, A FARMER, OFFERS 

good home, with conveniences, to family with 
whom he could board. For particulars address, 
Box 55, Moylan, Del. Co., Pa 


EFINED YOUNG WOMAN DESIRES POSI- 
tion as companion, or managing housekeeper, 
understands cooking, or assistant in Doctor’s 
office, or any other position of trust. Apply A. C. 
W., 456 Locust Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 

Friends’ family of father and three children, 
(girl 14, boys 12 and 16) that can take charge and 
willing to do the work in family of this size. 
Address F. D. B., Trenton, N. J 


ANTED.—A POSITION BY A WOMAN OF 

refinement, as nurse or companion to an in- 

valid or aged lady. or as housekeeper. Address 
Box 40, office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Continued on page iii 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A small private party will sail from 
New York, November 27 
Six Months Send for Itinerary 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 


Have you a business to advertise, 


a sentiment or cause to extend? 3000 gummed 
labels, 1 to 14 words, $!.00 by mail Homosum 
Co., 121 W. 63rd St., New York 


>. ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWATE, 
Genealogist 52 W. Stockton St., Trenton. W. J. 


= C. CHILD| 
WATCHMAKER @& JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 











A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Binder’s 
1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
We will display an attractive showing of the 


correct styles in 


Winter Millinery 


September twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth 


nineteen hundred and nine | 


to which your inspection is solicited 


il 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association | 


( Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi | 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, | 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


vertisements. 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


| 
| 
| 
ADVERTISING RATES.—¥or transient ad | 
| 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- | 
class Matter. | 
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Special terms may be made for 


temporarily unemployed funds. 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. | 
| 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Stenographe | 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


GQO0D OR BAD 


watches look much 
alike. Buying here, 
you are safe to get a 
good watch and at the 
right price. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jeweiry. 
310 Market Street 


EDUCATIONAL 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Trust Officer 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 
or H,. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 


Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 
Comly’s Spelling Book, 
Old Edition (1842). 
A few copies only for souvenirs 


Price 50c., postage 4 c. 


Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
est prices 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Our plain duty is to provide for the schools 
teachers who have been trained for their work 
under influences that will tend to strengthen in 
them the open-minded devotion to truth, and the 
courageous faith in the goodness of God and the 
brotherhood of man, with which they in turn must 
inspire their pupils. EDWARD B. RAWSON. 

At Winona Lake Conference. 


FORGIVE ME, LORD. 
Forgive me, Lord, if, having heard Thy voice, 
I do not pray; 
If out of self I do not find the way, 
And seem to sin by choice. 
Forgive the thoughts which sever Thee from me, 
Which chasms make, 
O’er which my human strength can never take 
The steps that lead to Thee. 
Forgive the will which, waiting, will not move 
My slothful soul, 
Although I know the glory of the goal— 
For thither points Thy love. 
Forgive the words of praise I cannot sing— 
My voice is dumb. 
But, Father, take my hand that I may come 
Though naught but sin I bring. 
I still would suffer for the faithless past— 
The peace I ask 
Is that in which each sin becomes a task, 
O’ercome by faith at last. 
For, Lord, I know Thy love does ever shine 
On human care; 
With Thy forgiveness I again may bear 
My little cross with Thine! 
In British Friend. H. D(ouglas] C. P[epler.] 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Illinois Yearly Meeting is composed of Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting, Prairie Grove Quarterly 


Meeting, and Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting. 
These are made up of five monthly and four execu- 
tive meetings, all of which were represented at 
the Yearly Meeting held Ninth month 11th-16th, 
except Prairie Grove and Lincoln Executive Meet- 
ings. In order to get to their destination many 
members had to leave their homes very early in 
the morning (and some of them the day before), 
and travel all day. For several of them, as well as 
for the visiting Friends from the East, the last 
stage of the journey was made in the caboose of a 
freight train, a not uncomfortable way of riding 
except when the long train starts and stops, The 
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road to McNabb, the nearest station to the meet- 
ing house, runs through a rich country and car- 
ries a great deal of freight, but the passenger 
trains are few and small. 

On reaching McNabb the Friends from all sec- 
tions were soon stowed in carriages and on their 
way to their respective homes. There had been 
no drouth here and everything was at its best. 
The fields of tall corn had not yet turned brown 
and the resin weed growing along the roadside 
and on uncultivated spots was a blaze of golden 
glory. At the meeting house arrangements had 
been made to add to the comfort of those who 
attend the annual One-half of the 
benches had been taken out of the west end of the 
house and put out of doors under the trees. In 
the space thus vacated two apartments had been 
enclosed in screens, one for men and one for wo- 
men, in which were placed couches, rocking chairs, 
other chairs and a table for writing. There was 
room, outside of the space screened off, for a 
table surrounded by a dozen chairs, for the con- 
venience of small committees. 

The attendance at the various sessions this year 
appeared to be as large as four years ago, when 
the writer first visited this interesting gathering. 
On First-day morning and afternoon there were 
some two hundred present and seven automobiles 
were in evidence out under the trees. At the other 
meeting for worship, held on Fourth-day morn- 
ing, the attendance was about one hundred, and 


sessions. 


| the average number present at the business ses- 


sions was about seventy. Five of the regular at- 
tenders were over eighty years of age and a num- 
ber of others had passed their three-score and ten, 
but there was an encouraging attendance of young 
married people, and the several babies in arms 


| added to the general interest and disturbed no 


one. A number of young people; teachers and 
pupils, were kept away because schools had begun. 

In this connection mention must be made of the 
pride of the neighborhood, the Swazey Consolid- 
ated School. A few years ago Friends and other 


| citizens were concerned that their children should 
| have better educational opportunities than the 
| country school afforded, so the people of three dis- 
| tricts decided to consolidate their schools. 

Swazey, a faithful attender of Friends’ meetings, 


John 


though not a member, now over eighty years of 
age, gave twenty-six acres of land for a campus, 
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beautifully situated along Clear Creek, opposite 
the old meeting house in which the monthly meet- 


ing is still held. A handsome, well-equipped 
house was built, and the school now has five 


teachers and does high school work in its ad- 
vanced grades. The children who are too far from 
the house to walk are driven to and from school 
daily in large coaches. 

The visiting Friends attend'ng were.John L. 
Thomas and Margaret K. Shoemaker, of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, Henry W. Wilbur, of New York 
Yearly Meeting, and Elizabeth Lloyd, of Philadel- 
phia. Others whose voices were heard in the min- 
istry were Abel Mills, Edward Coale, Mary G. 
Smith, Isaiah Lightner, Isaac Wierman, Griffith 
E. Coale Mary E. Coale, Elizabeth H. Coale, Al- 
bert T. Mills. In addition to the meetings for 
worship already mentioned, there was a devotional 
period each morning before entering upon the 
business of the day. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders met on 
Seventh-day morning, and again at nine o’clock 
on Fifth-day. These sessions were attended by 
over twenty Friends and a strong desire was mani- 
fested that this body might be of real value to the 
Society. Reference was made to the meetings of 
ministers in the days of George Fox and the sys- 
tematic arrangements made by them to see that 
neighborhoods where people were spiritually 
hungry should not remain unfed. 

The three meetings for worship were felt by 
those in attendance to be very helpful. God was 
spoken of as a Divine force working in and 
through our lives, a presence of which we may be 
continually conscious, and all were asked to follow 
faithfully the guidance of the Inward Light. The 
power of love as a controlling force was clearly 
portrayed; not the love that finds expression in 
gushing words, but the desire for the general wel- 
fare that makes each willing to improve and use 
his gifts for the good of all, and eager to give to 
all who are poor, or weak, or ignorant, the kind 
of help they need in order to gain competence, 
strength and knowledge. 

On First-day evening, on the invitation of IIli- 
nois Friends, Henry W. Wilbur gave a very inter- 
esting account of his travels in England, dwelling 
especially upon his visits to Friends’ meetings and 
Friendly neighborhoods. 

THE BUSINESS SESSIONS. 








Business sessions were held on the morning | 


and afternoon of Second, Third and Fifth-days 
and on Fourth-day afternoon. Clarence Mills was 


appointed clerk and M. Gertrude Shinn, assistant | 


clerk, but as Clarence Mills was obliged to be ab- 


sent two days because he was summoned on the 











grand jury, Florence Given was appointed to serve 
as clerk during his absence, a service which she 
performed very satisfactorily. 

The names of the members who had died during 
the year were read, and fitting words were 
spoken. Feeling allusion was made to the absence 
of Lydia A. Wilson, who had been in the habit of 
sitting by the side of the clerk because of infirmity 
of hearing. A letter was read from Lydia K. 
Penrose, now in her 87th year, who had been a 
regular attender as long as strength permitted. A 
reply was sent her by the meeting, and also a let- 
ter of condolence to Isaac’ Wilson, because of the 
death of his beloved wife. 

The epistles from other Yearly Meetings were 
felt to be unusually encouraging and helpful, as 
they contained accounts of good work done which 
were full of suggestions for the meeting receiving 
them. When the queries were answered there 
was a discussion of how to get people to meeting. 
Methods were reported that had been tried in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. The thought was thrown 
out that while there is no religion in method, 
there is a great deal of religion in finding out a 
method that will meet the needs of a particular 
meeting or neighborhood. Henry W. Wilbur said 
that the decline of our Society which began over 
fifty years ago was largely because Friends had 
departed from the liberty that was enjoyed in the 
early days of the Society, when a Friend might do 
anything in meeting he felt moved to do; he was 
then as free to read a portion of the Bible, or re- 
cite a poem, or sing a hymn, as he was to preach 
or pray. We must re-open the fountains of spirit- 
ual liberty if we want life and growth. 

The query concerning war was followed by 
much expression in favor of the decrease of arma- 
ments and such education of the children in school 
and home as will make future wars impossi- 
ble. Henry Wilbur said that Friends in England 
have large posters printed showing the effects of 
alcohol and the cost of war and that these are put 
in prominent places about their meeting houses 
andelsewhere. Although Friends area small body, 
if they are continually throwing out yeast germs, 
gradually the whole body will be leavened. 

Fourth-day afternoon was devoted mainly to 
the report of the Philanthropic Committee, a very 
large body of which Oliver Wilson is chairman. 
As it is impossible for this committee to meet ex- 
cept during Yearly Meeting week the work is 
carried on by correspondence. The eight super- 


intendents of departments send suggestions to the 
members of the committee, and also questions con- 
cerning work done, which they are expected to 
answer at the end of the year. 
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Theodore P. Marsh, Superintendent of Depart- | 


ment on Advancement of Friends’ Principles, sug- 
gested that a course of study be taken up which 
should include study of the Bible, sociology and 
history of religion. Griffith E. Coale was made 
super.ntendent of this department for next year. 

Mary G. Smith, Superintendent of Mothers’ 
Meetings, Purity in Literature and Art, and Res- 
cue Work, reported many addresses made and 
much literature distributed, including 3,000 copies 
of a leaflet issued last year on Purity by the Com- 
mittee. A leaflet by her on the Divinity of Parent- 
hood was directed to be printed and distributed 
in like manner this year. 

Isaiah Lightner, Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, reported that four committees of Indians 
had visited him and he had done what he could to 
see that justice was done them: in this he had had 
the hearty co-operation of the department at 
Washington. The Indian School at Genoa, Neb., 
was doing a good work and during the summer 
350 of its pupils had been sent out to work in the 
neighborhood. 

Theodore Russell, Superintendent of Lotteries 
and Gambling, reported that members of the com- 
mittee had urged teachers to impress upon their 
pupils that it is wrong to wish to get something 
for nothing. 

Josephine T. Hollingsworth, Superintendent of 
Peace and Arbitration, reported distribution of 
“The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace” in twelve 
schools, also ““The Christ of the Andes,” and that 
Peace Day exercises had been held. 

Griffith E. Coale, Superintendent of Crimin- 
ology and Prison Reform, had asked his workers 
to use their influence with representatives and 
senators to have the criminal code simplified, to 
have provision made for the employment of dis- 
charged criminals, and for the paroling of pris- 
oners. Albert T. Mills was made superintendent 
of this department for the ensuing year. 

Owing to the recent growth of “dry” territory 
in Indiana and Illinois the report of M. Amanda 
Mills, Superintendent of Temperance, was espe- 
cially interesting and encouraging. In the discus- 
sion it was stated that since Decatur voted “dry” 
it has been very hard to get washwomen, as when 
the men are at work they will not let their wives 
go out washing. It was also stated that the jail is 
empty in Salem County, Ind. 

M. Gertrude Shinn, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion and Equal Rights, reported having sent out 
28 letters to which she had received 18 replies. 
Sixteen barrels had been sent to the Southern 
schools and 800 signatures obtained to the Na- 
tional Equal Suffrage Petition. 
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The visitors from the larger Yearly Meetings, 
after hearing this report, said they wished their 
own meetings would do as much as Illinois in 
proportion to their membership. 

On Fifth-day the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Isolated Members, which had met between 
sessions, was read. The most important items in 
it were the growth in numbers and interest of the 
Indianapolis Friends’ Association, and the organi- 
zation during the past year of a Friends’ reading 
circle and independent meeting in Harrisburg, 
composed of Friends of all branches. 

An ideal memorial of Ruth Lewelling was read: 
it was brief and well written, gave the main points 
in her life and expressed the esteem in which she 
was held by the large circle of friends who knew 
her. She was a member of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting, Salem, Ind., served as clerk of the 
monthly meeting and was successively an over- 
seer and elder. She was often sent as a represen- 
tative to Quarterly and Yearly Meeting and was 
frequently a companion for those who traveled in 
the ministry. Several Friends present spoke of 
her quiet, efficient life, in which love and labor 
were so happily blended. 

At the close of the meeting many present 
voiced the feeling of hope and desire in their 
hearts. Henry W. Wilbur spoke of the little chil- 
dren who had been present at the various sessions 
and whom he had met in the homes. He prayed 
that they might grow to become the staff of the 
community and citizens of the Commonwealth of 
which any land might be proud: he asked for them 
grace and vigor to bear every burden and sun- 
shine to sweeten every load. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Two meetings were held of the First-day School 
Association, one on Seventh-day afternoon and 
the other on Fourth-day evening. The only epis- 
tle received was from the Ohio Association. A 
reply to this was prepared which was directed to 
be sent to the other associations also. The reports 
from the schools show an increase in average at- 
tendance over last year. 
Friends’ lesson leaves and some the International. 
Classes using this year’s lessons on Paul report 
them very satisfactory. In the evening there were 
interesting exercises by the children of the Clear 
Creek First-day School, the central theme being 
“Sunshine.” Elizabeth Lloyd gave some of her 
experiences while visiting the colored schools in 
South Carolina. Henry W. Wilbur and John L. 
Thomas gave appropriate talks and Margaret K. 
Shoemaker recited a poem she had learned when 
a child. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


Some of the schools use 
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IN NORWAY AND DENMARK. 
I send this from the beautifu! “Venice of 


the North.” Stockholm well deserves this title, 
for the islands and waterways strongly resemble 
the real Venice. It is a week since we reached 
here from Gothenburg, but in the meantime we 
have made an excursion of four days up into the 
heart of Sweden to Lake Siljan, a most interest- 
ing region where many of the inhabitants still 
wear the picturesque national costumes, especially 
on Sundays. We were most fortunate in having a 
fine day last Sunday and we saw scores of the peo- 
ple come to the large village church at Leksand in 
their bright dresses and pretty little caps. The 
most curious perhaps were the little children in 
bright orange-colored dresses so long as almost to 
touch the ground. These wore pretty, close fitting 
caps. The different districts seem to have cos- 
tumes varying somewhat from one another, but 
the long striped aprons seemed to be worn by all. 
These aprons always have some red, and gener- 
ally some green with a dash of black and white, 
so that they are always bright. The manner of 


serving meals in this region was interesting also. | 


The food with the plates, knives, forks, spoons, 
etc., was placed on a long table, and each one 
helped himself just as at receptions at home. 
Everything was excellent, both as to quality and 
cooking, so that we enjoyed the unique experience 
very much. On this journey we passed through 
miles and miles of pine forests, and nearly as 


many stretches of white birches, so we realized | 


how important the timber industry is to Sweden. 

We stopped at the old University town of Up- 
sala, about an hour by rail from Stockholm, where 
we saw the library which contains the precious 
“Codex Argenteus” (a manuscript of the Gospels 
in the earliest form of any Germanic language, 
about 400 A. D., bound in silver.) 

We came to Stockholm the first time by way of 
the Géta Canal from Gothenburg, and this was a 
delightful experience. The steamer was small, 
but very comfortable, and there were some pleas- 
ant Americans on board. The trip took three days 
and two nights, and was full of variety. The 
route lies directly across southern Sweden, and 
wherever it is possible passes through the lakes 
and other natural waterways. The rest of the 
way canals have been constructed, so that at times 
we were in the narrowest kind of a passage pass- 
ing the very doorways of the people, then we 
would come to a broad expanse of water across 
which we would steam to another canal. The 
working of the locks of the canal was a constant 
source of interest, and it was quite exciting to 
feel ourselves going up or down as the occasion 
required. All the last day we were among the 
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islands of the Baltic near the mainland, and more 
beautiful effects of light and shadow on grass and 
trees and rocks I have never seen anywhere. The 
first ten days after we landed we spent at Copen- 
hagen—a most fascinating city, and which we left 
with regret. Here, too, the water adds greatly 
to the beauty of the situation of the city, and many - 
are the excursions one can make by boat. The 
most celebrated of these is, perhaps, that to El- 
sinore, where Hamlet lived, and where they still 
show you the platform on which he held his ghost- 
ly interview. There are many interesting muse- 
ums, statues, churches, palaces and parks in Co- 
penhagen, but what appealed to us most, I think, 
was the Thorwaldsen Museum. This is unique 
from the fact that it is devoted entirely to this 
one great artist. In the centre of the court-yard 
is his tomb, a simple marble slab covered with 
evergreen ivy; in various rooms are either copies 
or the originals of all his works, great and small, 
and in others his library, his pictures and his col- 
lection of antiquities—a veritable museum in 
themselves. In the Church of our Lady are the 
originals of his Christ and the twelve Apostles, 
together with a lovely kneeling angel holding a 
shell as the baptismal font—altogether a most im- 
pressive place. 

We have been most favorably impressed by the 
bearing and manners of both the Danes and the 
Swedes. Apparently they are all well-to-do, are 
cheerful, but quiet, and are most courteous to 
strangers. We have yet to see the first beggar 
among them. 

I must not omit to put in a good word for our 


| steamer, the C. F. Tietgen of the Scandinavian 


Line. It was all we could ask, and the passengers 


| were either tourists going to Norway and other 


northern countries, or Scandinavian-Americans 
returning to visit their friends. We find, too, 
that a good way to go to Germany is by this line, 
as it gives one a glimpse of Christiania and its 
beautiful fjord, and enables one to see Copen- 
hagen, the journey from the latter place to Ber- 
lin being easily made by a through train that is 
ferried across the intervening water. 
ESTHER T. M. APPLETON. 


Selfishness is that detestable vice which no one 
will forgive in others, and no one is without in 
himself. —Beecher. 


—_— 


The reputation of a man is like his shadow, 
gigantic when it precedes him, and pigmy in its 
proportions when it follows him. 

—Talleyrand. 
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THE SUPREME MESSAGE. 

“Now are we the Sons of God.” This is doubt- 
less the supreme message of religion. If we be- 
lieved this, we should never fear or be anxious; 
many who are now sick would become well; many 
who now stoop to do wrong would lift themselves 
up and be men. 

To be Sons of God means to be like God. In 
what sense is it true, despite all doubts and ap- 
pearances to the contrary, that we are like God? 

We are like God in the use of omnipotence. We 
say to the mountain, “Be thou removed and cast 
into the sea,” and it obeys. “Go into my work- 
shop,” says the Master of life, “help yourselves to 
the material, use the tools, turn on the power. 
The resources of the universe are yours.” 

We share the thoughts of God. We are chil- 
dren of an infinite intelligence. 
us, “ask questions, discover the universal laws, 
never cease from the quest, watch the unfolding 
of the plan of the world!” 


stars. 

God is omnipresent. 
ence. We come daily into touch with men on the 
other side of the earth: we think and feel with 
them. The child’s mind travels into the infinite 
spaces where the fixed stars blaze. 
zens of a universe. 

We enter also into the beauty of God. We find 
everywhere order, form, pattern, color, music. 
We share the joy: we copy, paint, build, make 


symphonies and become creators and poets like | 
| ment. 
| we again change cars, and make a descent into 


God. The humblest of us admiring the great mas- 
ters are one with the Master of all. 

We think of God as the All-Faithful. It is in 
the nature of man to be faithful like God. Be- 
hold men in whose integrity we can wholly de- 
pend. Children as loyal as the heart of a Christ 
look up into our faces. The infinite goodness 
comes to light in true and just men. 

We say, God is merciful. “He loveth all the 
things he has made.” Man is like God in his 
gentleness as in his strength. Behold men in 
every nation, guiding history, binding the people’s 
work together, whose good will nothing can over- 
come. See in these—the ripe fruit of the tree of 
life—what sweetness lies at the heart of the 
world. 

God is the eternal miracle-worker,—we mean 
the miracles of order and unity. He makes all 
things together for good. He makes evil cease to 
be evil and changes it to good. Man, his child, 
does the same. In a thousand lives to-day the 
miracle is being re-enacted. Pain, injustice, sor- 
row, disappointment, bereavement, are being 


“Search,” it bids | 


Even a child may | 
catch a sense of the majesty of the motion of the | 
Only a son of God could conceive of God. | the grain producing line. 
We share this omnipres- | 


We are citi- 
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transformed into character, into sympathy, faith, 
hope, and the beauty of goodness. 

They used to say that man exists for God’s 
glory. What is the glory of God? It is the wel- 
fare of his universe: it is to share in his joy and 
life. Man is God’s child in that his glory is like 
God’s glory. It is to do good, to share and give 
life as the sun gives its light. 

Finally, God is immortal. We share in God’s 
life. In the sweep of our thought, in our delight 
with all beautiful things, in our truth and integ. 
rity, in an infinite capacity for love and good will, 
in victory over evil, as often as we live at our 
best, we partake here and now of the Eternal 
Life. —Charles F. Dole. 


IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
The ride from Leeds to Keswick, a little more 
| than one hundred miles, takes one practically 


over the “backbone” of England. We reach a 
comparatively high elevation, and are really above 
Here the farmers re- 
sort almost entirely to cattle and sheep raising. 
The vegetation is wild, and mingled with bracken. 
The sheep on the hills are of a smaller and more 
vigorous breed than are seen on the lower Eng- 
lish levels. 

At Appleby we change railroads. We are in 
sight of Appleby Castle, where many Friends were 


| imprisoned in the days of seventeenth century 


persecution. In this castle Francis Howgill died 
from close confinement and general poor treat- 
Passing to Penrith, another ancient town, 


the valley of the Derwentwater, and are indeed 
in the heart of the Lake District. The Derwent- 
water is a beautiful little lake, three miles long, 


| on which the town of Keswick (pronounced Kes- 
| sick) is situated. 
| the length of Derwentwater to Lodore, where we 


A stalwart Scotchman rowed us 


visited the falls by that name, made famous in 
Southey’s poem, beginning. ‘How does the water 
come down at Lodore?” When a boy it was the 
acme of elocutionary skill to read these verses in 
a way to meet the judgment of the teacher. The 
writer was not able to reach that acme, and his 
small soul was not a little troubled at the failure. 
Even to this day he thinks a good deal more of 
the falls than he does of the poem, another 
sample of the effect of early prejudice in warping 
the judgment. 

Unless the Lodore happens to carry a phenom- 


| enal amount of water the falls present more the 
| appearance of a series of cascades, 
| real waterfall. 


than of a 
The water gushes and tumbles, 
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rather on the instalment plan than otherwise, 
over and between great rocks down a mountain 
gorge several hundred feet. The effect is entirely 
different from what it would be did the same vol- 
ume of water fall in a single leap a like distance. 

Keswick gets its literary fame from two of 
England’s intellectual geniuses if not giants, 
Southey and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Greta 
Hall, on the banks of the Greta, less than a mile 
from Keswick, was the home of both families, 
while Coleridge went through the motions of 
maintaining a domestic establishment. Later he 
left his wife and children to Southey’s care, while 
he lived his individualized existence in London 
and elsewhere. Coleridge was about the most 
captivating talker of his time in England. But 
he was singularly unable to coin his philosophy, 
or the orthodox theology he eventually adopted, 
into very concerned or responsible conduct. It 
was at Greta Hall that Hartley Coleridge, son 
of Samuel, the most singular combination of emo- 
tional impulse and contradictory moral purpose, 
lived his precocious boyhood. How far back the 
sinning was done which made father and son 
what they were, is a problem for moral philoso- 
phers and hereditary experts to solve. 

The scenery in the vicinity of Keswick is the 
most impressive in the Lake District. Some of 
the mountains like Skiddo, lift their heads 3,000 
feet above sea level. From Lake Derwentwater 
they present a beautiful sight, but it is on the 
coach ride to Grasmere that the scenery shows off 
to the best advantage. The mountains of the 
Lake District are only sparsely timbered, and 
some of them not at all. Their sides, when not 
bare rocks, are covered with a combination of 
grass, bracken and heather. The heather from a 
distance, in the sunlight, and especially when in 
blossom, has a chocolate color, and with the more 
pronounced surrounding green, helps make the 
mountain sides look like a piece of natural tapes- 
try, worked by the hand of the Infinite. 

A splendid stone road marks the twelve miles 
to Grasmere. While the route is hill-surrounded, 
the road is not excessively hilly. Many small 
editions of Lodore tumble down the hillsides, and 
help to keep the lakes full. 

Half way between Keswick and Grasmere we 
pass Lake Thirlmere, which has been taken over 
by the corporation of Manchester, as part of the 
city’s water supply. Grasmere is a queer little 
English hamlet, principally made up of small 


hotels, which in the tourist season are full of 


sight-seers, a considerable portion of them being | 


Americans. 
In the vicinity of Grasmere the poet Words- 








worth lived for many years. In the parish church 
yard the Wordsworth family found burial. Near 
by is the grave of Hartley Coleridge, for whom 
the greater poet seemed to have a more than 
fatherly affection. Overlooking Grasmere Lake is 
Dove Cottage, which for about eight years was 
Wordsworth’s home. In it his best literary work 
was done. It is now the property of an associa- 
tion of Wordsworth admirers, and is open to vis- 
itors. An attempt to “restore” it, and fill it with 
Wordsworth furniture, has been partially success- 
ful. The rooms in the main are as they were in 
the poet’s day. The room which was known as 
the “study,” was the gathering place of such liter- 
ary lights as Coleridge, Southey, Sir Walter Scott 
and DeQuincey. After Wordsworth vacated the 
cottage it was taken by DeQuincey, and in it he 
housed, in most heterogenous fashion, that fa- 
mous library of 5,000 volumes, which made it one 
of the marked private collections of books in that 
time. The cottage, which a hundred years ago 
was somewhat isolated, and commanded a fine 
view of the little lake, is now hemmed in by var- 
ious structures, both residential and manufactur- 
ing. The Rocky hillside back of the cottage con- 
tains the proverbial English “garden,” and is 
very much as it was when Wordsworth and Dor- 
othy used to sit under the bower overlooking Gras- 
mere Lake, and consider personal gossip and liter- 
ary labor. HENRY W. WILBUR. 


THE VANISHING AGE IN OUR FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 


Ever since First-day schools began we have had 
frequent intervals of discussing the problem of 
how to hold the boys and girls just coming to 
manhood and womanhood in the schools. It is 
an undisputable fact that in spite of our wise re- 
flections on the subject and the devices which 
sometimes yield a temporary result of better at- 
tendance, most of the children enrolled in our 
schools (especially the boys) are not found in 
their places with dawning maturity. If anybody 
knew the real reasons for this continued state of 
things and the way to remedy it, there is no 
doubt that the possessor of this valuable knowl- 
edge would at once be hailed as a deliverer from 
many cares. The secretary has been invited to 
loose the fetters of ignorance which have bound 
us in this respect, and become the seer of this 
First-day school age. Unfortunately she can only 
grope about the question as hundreds of others 
have done, in the hope of finding occasional gleams 
of light which someone else may follow, till it 
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leads out of the twilight into the dawn of a period | 


when interested youths are the vital constituents 
of the First-day school. 

There are two general reasons why young 
people reaching the age of independent choice 
about their actions frequently leave First-day 
schools, viz.: outside interests and inside condi- 
tions. With the former the First-day school can- 
not deal. As children reach the age of independ- 
ent choice of movement their environment begins 
to offer a wider variety of claims upon their in- 
terest and attention. Social demands, brief trips 
away from home, business duties crowd upon 
their attention. As men and women they “put 
away childish things.” If the First-day school is 
classed in their minds in this category, they put 
it away with the other interests of their child- 
hood. Thi‘s set of outside interests, in the widen- 
ing field of life and experience, will always exist. 
The problem for the First-day school management 
is the subjective one. The solution resides in 
getting the First-day school out of the classifica- 
tion of “childish things” in the minds of young 
men and women and establishing in its place a 
sense of its continuing value. This proposition 
sounds short and simple. The working out of it 
is one of the most difficult psychological problems 
of the age. The writer has only a few simple 
suggestions to be tried in connection with the 
great transformation needed. First, people at 
this difficult age will rarely be persuaded to re- 
main long in First-day school because of duty 
urged upon them. A few only, frequently the 
least vigorous, will continue there to please some- 
body—parents or teacher. The only reliable mo- 
tive power to direct the steps of people free to 
go where they please toward a First-day school 
class on First-day morning is real personal inter- 
est in being there. Secondly, this interest is un- 
likely to be maintained by a feeble effort at en- 
tertainment made to offset the attractions of some 
other place where the hour might be spent. 
Young people are in earnest and desire to become 
a part of the interests with which the great heart 
of humanity throbs. They are questioning, ag- 
gressive, critical, tenacious of being no longer 
children, and equally intent upon not falling into 
the ways and interests of older people. They 
want to be a class by themselves, and must be 
so considered. They are largely destitute of judg- 
ment, and must not be counted on to exercise this 
undeveloped function; but they are generally 
blissfully unconscious of the lack. They have the 
courage and hope to attempt undertakings so diffi- 
cult that their elders would hesitate and falter, 
and perhaps decide against, when the confidence 
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of youth wins the battle. Just what will appeal 
to the interest of this much talked of class of 
people must be discovered and re-discovered by 
constant study of the situation in each school; 
and even in one school the situation changes. The 
fixed formula successful one year may need much 
adaptation the next year for a slightly different 
group. 

Thirdly, the writer feels reasonably sure of 
these brief statements, viz.: Schools sometimes 
in their clumsy efforts to interest young people 
succeed only in making them conspicuous. They 
do not want to help do what they consider work 
for the older folks. They want their own work. 
Regaling the few young people present with ex- 
pressions of regret for the absentees may de- 
press a class so that there will be a diminishing 
number to hear the regrets. Praise for attend- 
ance is usually equally distasteful. General ap- 
peal to the young people as a body to assist in 
something which fits the temperament of children 
is a fatal blunder. 

Fourthly, at high school age boys and girls are 
trained to keen and critical observation. They 
are merciless and uncharitable in their judgments. 
They compare the trained teachers and the ver- 
satile subject matter of their daily school work 
with the often poorly equipped teacher and lim- 
ited scope of the First-day school class. 
the easiest of all the present difficulties to over- 
come. First-day school teachers have the wealth 
of the world’s best treasures at their disposal with 
which to diversify and expand their work. They 
can teach as well as most day school teachers 
if they really want to, better than they, if they 
feel an inspired call to service in their work. 

The limits of this paper preclude any discussion 
of such topics as the subject matter to be used 
in classes of the type under consideration, the use 
of group spirit (or as some of the psychologists 
call it, Gang Instinct), what kind of responsibil- 
ities to offer to young people, and a variety of re- 
lated subjects. The secretary will perhaps dis- 
cuss some of them in a later issue. She will be 
sure to do so, if any First-day school worker is 
sufficiently interested to ask for consideration 
of any special one either mentioned here or bear- 
ing upon the general topic of the vanishing age. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 

140 North Fifteenth St., Phila. 


This is 


There is only one way to have a successful 


First-day school, and that is to work for it. The 
truth of the old adage, “Ex nihilo nihil fit,” is as 
true in this field as the one to which it was 
originally applied. 
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EpiTrors: R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items, for insertion the same week, must reach | 


us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 


Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth | 
| hundred years ago. 


and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 2, 1909. 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR SLAVERY 
THE COCOA ISLANDS. 
There is a popular belief that chattel slavery no 
ger exists in any civilized nation. It is per- 
rue that such slavery is now illegal in all 
tions classed as civilized, but there are several 
nstances where men, women and children are still 
practically bought and sold, and are at the mercy 
of the masters who own them for the time being. 
h slavery, as it exists in parts of Mexico, is 
graphically described in the current number of the 
American Magazine. A form of slavery more 
widely known than this exists in the Portuguese 
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Islands of S. Thome and Principe, and the pro | proposes to send Joseph Burtt and his wife to the 


vince of Angola. On the islands some two million 
pounds worth of cocoa is raised yearly, and as the 
natives will not work it is necessary to import 
thousands of laborers every year to keep up the 
numbers employed on the plantations. These la- 
borers, young men and women—the latter often 
with babies on their backs—are brought to the 
islands from Angola in slow boats of the Portu- 
guese line. The work is not particularly hard, 
the food is good, the laborers are housed in good 
buildings, and all the larger plantations have hos- 
pitals for the sick; but there is no school educa- 
tion, no religious teaching, no progress. The one 
is to turn the imported native, as also the 
child born on the plantation, into a useful servant. 
The intolerable feature of the situation is that 
these people are brought to the islands and kept 
there against their wills. It is altogether prob- 
able, as shown by conditions in the Transvaal, 
that, with the compulsory feature removed and con- 
fidence implanted that they would be brought back 
when their contracts had expired, enough volun- 
tary labor could be secured to do the work, with- 
out very much increase of wages. 

Joseph Burtt, who has twice visited the islands, 
in the London Friend, “It is mainly in 
Angola that the evils of the system show them- 
selves. Though the Portuguese law expressly 


ide a 


writes 


states that the contracts of the natives shall be ab- 
solutely free, in practice they never are. The 


| thousands of young men and women that are 


yearly taken from Angola to the islands, go 


| against their will, and this can only be accom- 
| plished by such fraud and violence as a stronger 


race employs to coerce a weaker one... .Though 
there is less open violence than formerly, the es- 
sentials of slavery are the same as they were a 
A little imagination and 
thought make it obvious that this compulsory ex- 
port of human beings can only be brought about 
by the employment of every form of evil.” 
Because of the conditions under which it is pro- 
duced, the three chief British cocoa firms (all of 


| whom are Friends) and some others, have public- 


| cocoa until slavery is effectually put down. 


ly declared that they will not buy West African 
The 


| first effect of this has been to send this slave-pro- 


| duced cocoa to the American market at a cheaper 


| rate. 


In order to arouse such public sentiment in 
America as will induce American purchasers of 
cocoa to take the same stand that the English 
purchasers have taken, the English Anti-Slavery 


| and Aborigines Protection Society is asking for 


the sum of 500 pounds. With this the Society 


chief cities of the United States with the view of 


| enlisting the co-operation of our citizens in put- 


| American 


ting a stop to the slavery that exists. 
This concern is in line with the testimony 
Friends have borne against slavery 


| since the days of John Woolman, and if we are 


| copies were ordered printed for distribution. 
| are indebted to our friend, Howard M. Cooper, 
| of Camden, N. 





faithful individually and collectively, we may doa 
good deal toward arousing the public conscience 
to demand that the cocoa consumed by the Amer- 
ican people shall not be produced by slaves. 


“The Mission of the United States of America 
in the Cause of Peace,” the address of Justice 
Brewer, of the Supreme Court, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation, made so deep an impression that 5,000 
We 


J., a member of the association, 
for one of the copies. As much of the address 


| as we can get space for will be copied in later 


issues of the Intelligencer. All friends of peace 
must greatly appreciate the action of the New 


| Jersey Bar Association in making available to the 


general public this important bit of peace litera- 
ture. 
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CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEMORIAL OF 
WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL. 

{Memorial to William W. Birdsall, adopted by the Cen- 
tral Committee at Glenburnie, Ninth month 2nd.] 

As we play our parts in the wonderful drama 
of human life, our friends come and go, are with 
us for a season, and then pass on into the solemn 
mystery of death. 

At such a time the proper estimate of a man’s 
work, the true test of his character and of his 
influence for us, is not alone of the head, but of 
the heart as well. Indeed, almost of the heart 
first, so that rather than the tribute of admira- 
tion and praise we would proffer that of affection. 
It is the heart that speaks at such a time, and 
above all other sentiments we simply love our 
friend for what he was and is for us. 

William W. Birdsall died at his home in Phila- 
delphia, Third month 17, 1909. In his death 
this committee, as well as the Conference which 
it represents, has lost one of its most earnest 
and efficient workers. 

He was ever ready to serve the Society of 
Friends in the way that would promote its high- 
est ideals, and gave most liberally of his time 
and rare intellect to this service in which he took 
such pleasure. 

His unusual ability to crystallize the scattering 
aspects of a question into a unified shape and the 
clearness of his vision made him a natural leader. 
His keen sense of humor was a gift that often 
brough relief to an otherwise tedious and strained 
situation and could restore harmony when dis- 
cord seemed imminent. 

The enjoyment which he took in the gatherings 
of the Society was always evident, and his geni- 
ality and sociability imparted a like enthusiasm 
to others. 

His courage in performing what seemed to him 
right never shone more splendidly than during 
the last year or two of his life, when he was 
doing his work and making an uncomplaining 
fight against increasing physical weakness. 

“Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 


Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing for him falls early or too late.” 


The place of genius is decided by its inimitable 
hits, and its misses evermore drop out of memory 
as time goes on. —F red. Harrison. 


An old Scotchman being asked if he ever ex- 
pected to go to heaven, answered, “Why, mon, I 
live there!’ 
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PROGRAM OF THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 


Responding to your invitation for suggestions 
as to the program and work of our General Con- 
ference I feel like offering the following. It 
seems to me that the program ought to have a 
unity about it, that is that the papers, addresses 
and discussions should cluster around some cen- 
tral theme. For this I suggest, “The Bringing 
of the Kingdom of God.” In all the departments 
of the Conference, this might be made the under- 
lying thought, and the question be raised and 
answered, “How can this department of our work 
best contribute to the end in view?” Since the 
coming of the Kingdom is not an abstract, but a 
very concrete process, the proper consideration of 
it will involve discussion perhaps of some of the 
concrete methods now under general discussion 
as ways of bringing the ideal state. For instance, 
What have we to say about the so-called Immanuel 
Movement and its allied methods of treating dis- 
ease? What have we to say about the Labor 
Movement, Socialism and Co-operation, as 
methods of healing social ills? In addition to 
these as active lines of work for the Kingdom, 
the thought comes, Are we praying for it as we 
should? Is the spiritual side of our nature receiv- 
ing the development it should for the highest ser- 
vice? 

Another suggestion I would offer is that the 
Conference as far as possible lay out work to be 
actually done during the next two years, that it 
set up a standard to be reached, that the program 
be not confined to the papers to be read in the 
Summer of 1910 at Ocean Grove, but that it also 
include things to be accomplished when we go 
home. With some definite end in view, perhaps 
it will be easier for us all to get to work to bring 
it to pass. 


Chatham, Pa. EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 


EXPERIMENT IN A CITY MEETING. 

New York Meeting is facing new conditions, 
partly due to the congestion of a great center, and 
partly due to the complication of modern life. 
It is endeavoring to meet these conditions by 
organization of its work. About a year ago an 
office was opened in each of the meeting houses 
and an assistant correspondent was employed to 
devote his whole time to the work. The pros- 
pectus of the work was printed in the Friends’ 
Intelligencer of Tenth month 10, 1908, and the 
lines set down there have been followed. The 
offices are equipped to reduce the clerical detail 
to a minimum, thus relieving some of the com- 
mittees; Friends’ books, periodicals, reports and 
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matters of interest are collected in the office, and 
Friends are invited to stop there and use it as a 


Friends’ institute. So far it has only been pos- 
sible to have the two meeting houses open on al- 
ternate days: East Fifteenth Street and Ruther- 
furd Place, Manhattan, Second and Fourth-days, 


9 to 12 a. m., and Sixth-days, 3 to 6 p. m., and 
110 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, Third and 
Fifth-days, 9 to 12 a. m., and Seventh-days 3 to 


6 p.m. Friends from out of town are cordially 
invited to call, and when that is not practicable to 
correspond. 

The work is developing along two lines. First 
is the advancement work to make our principles 
known, to get people in touch with the meeting, 
and to foster the discussion of our best ideals. 
Such activity should help the meeting for wor- 
sh-p. 

People in New York City do not know who 
Friends are, what they believe, or that the public 
is allowed in the meetings. An active policy of 
kept up persistently, is necessary to 
make ourselves known. The meeting is advertised 
in the papers, the weekly announcements are 
placed in the hotels and pamphlets are widely 
distributed. A mailing list is being collected for 
of special meetings. 


publicity, 


notices 

To complete the list of Friends in the city, the 
Advancement Committee made use of the office 
to send a letter to the 115 other monthly meetings 
of the seven yearly meetings, asking them for the 
names and addresses of their members in New 
York City and vicinity. From these 64 replies 
have been received, giving 158 names, 71 of which 
were new for the list. Letters were also sent to 
the Friends’ School and to the Young Friends’ 
Associations asking their co-operation in informa- 
tion of people coming to the city. It is hoped that 
all meetings will make this a regular practice 
to notify Friends of the neighborhood into which 
any of their members may go as a stranger. 

The second line of work is applied Christianity. 
There is no dearth of work about the meeting 
house to be done. The immediate neighborhood of 
Fifteenth Street is thickly crowded with a tene- 
ment population. The Vacation School and the 
Mission School do good work for these people, 
but they merely touch an edge. A mothers’ club 
and boys’ club should be organized. The general 
social work of the city looks to the churches for 
its volunteers. The children’s court, “big brother” 
movement, child labor work, settlements, friendly 
visitors for the charitable societies, etc., all are 
asking us for contributions of work. There is 
a right field for each person whatever his interest. 
A true religious meeting will inspire him for this 





| 








work. The assistant correspondent’s office serves 


| as a bureau to make the connection of the willing 


person with the practical something to do. 

In looking back over the year’s work, the en- 
couraging feature of the enterprise a year ago 
was that Friends were willing to undertake it; 
now it is that they are supporting it. For an office 
and secretary cannot revive a meeting alone. But 
when there is life in a meeting, then system can 
make the efforts of the individuals tell for more 
results. J. BARNARD WALTON. 

221 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 


ADVANCEMENT WORK IN ENGLAND. 

[Experience similar to that described in the above ac- 
count of the experiment in New York Meeting has been 
had in London, only there it had been carried much farther. 
The ideals and some of the results are described in the 
following article contributed by E. Harold Marsh, Derk- 
ing, England, to the Year Book of the New York Monthly 
Meeting, 1909.] 

Among the many tendencies at work in any 
great center of population, are two which call for 
special notice when one considers extension work 
in the Society of Friends. 

Whatever differences there may be between 
London and New York, in these respects the con- 
ditions are precisely similar, for to both cities 
there is a constant immigration which tends to 
build up the metropolitan meetings at the expense 
of those in the country, and at the same time there 
is a centrifugal tendency which causes Friends, 
like everybody else, to go to live in ever more and 
more remote suburbs. The centripetal tendency 
comes of economic conditions, the other is the in- 
evitable result of cheap and quick electric trains 
and street cars. 

Unfortunately the incoming Friends do not al- 
ways strengthen existing meetings; but become 
dissipated over a large area, diluted in the enor- 
mous mass of population, discouraged by great 
distances, and amidst the many distractions of 
big city life, they lose their points of contact with 
their Religious Society. Such are the problems 
of the great city; and, in the case of London, the 
result is seen in the big historic meeting houses 
such as Devonshire House, Peel or Ratcliff, which 
are stranded downtown by the ever receding tide 
of Friends who go to live in the suburban districts. 
These Friends must have their spiritual needs 
provided for close to their own homes, or they 
will be lost to the Society, hence the fifteen new 
meetings which have been opened in the outer 
ring of London suburbs in about as many years. 

As I write I think of three meetings, not one of 
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which was in existence five years ago. Their or- 
igins are different, and each is a type. In one case, 
a man saw a reference to a book, which he ob- 
tained, read, and was convinced by what he read 
therein. It was Barclay’s Apology, and he forth- 
with set out to find whether there were any 
Quakers still in existence. There were none in 
that suburb, but there was a Central Office, and 
the resut is to-day a meeting consisting almost en- 
tirely of convinced Friends. In several places are 
meetings which are the result of one Friend, or 
one family, moving into a district and gathering 
others around them, and thus leading to the es- 
tablishment of a new meeting. The third type is 
a meeting whose membership consists almost en- 
tirely of “immigrant” Friends. The second ex- 
ample is the rule, the others are exceptions. 

Thus the origin of a new meeting is generally 
that some Friend |-ving in a district where there 
is not a meeting feels the need for one, and applies 
to the central committee. The matter is then in- 
vestigated, and if way seems clear, a public meet- 
ing, or short series, is announced and well adver- 
tised. No great importance is attached to the 
meeting place; sometimes it is a room in a private 
house, or some small hall that can be hired; in one 
case the meetings are held at a Y. M. C. A., other 
examples are, a retail store adapted for the pur- 
pose, a gymnasium, the teachers’ room of a pub- 
lic school, and one meeting actually had its birth 
in a room that was used the other six days of the 
week as a dancing academy! Such an arrange- 
ment is only temporary, although in some cases 
it lasts for years, but in course of time, if the 
meeting seems well established, funds are forth- 
coming to build a meeting house; it may be, as 
in one case, a little “iron room” costing not much 
more than a thousand dollars, or a proper meet- 
ing house costing many times that sum. 


The work of organizing new meetings is not 
left to the Monthly Meetings, of which there are 
sx in the London area, but is entrusted to the 


Ccntral Standing Committee appointed by the 
Quarterly Meeting. This committee has a paid 
secretary whose duty it is to help in any way he 
cen in the organization of new meetings. The 
secretary must be a business man, and not neces- 
sarily a preacher; his function is to make ar- 
rangements and to see them properly carried out. 
With experience of similar efforts in other dis- 
tricts he is often able to advise local Friends as 
to the right course, and to warn them when they 
contemplate some plan which has proven unsuc- 
cessful in similar circumstances elsewhere. The 
committee is also assisted by a Local Helper in 
every meeting, new or old; and these local helpers 





are a very valuable point of contact between 
the central organization and the individual meet- 
ings. 

Meetings, especially in their early stages, often 
need help in the way of vocal ministry, so a list is 
kept of Friends who are willing to visit by ar- 
rangement with the committee. Most of these 
Friends do not happen to be Recorded Ministers, 
and it is distinctly understood that the visitors 
are under no obligation to take vocal part in the 
meeting that they go to, though the Friends 
chosen are among those who are not infrequently 
heard in the ministry. 

Once a month, a sub-committee of s'x or eight 
meets to consider what visits to suggest, and any 
private concerns (for visitation) which have been 
reported are furthered as far as possible. Once 
a quarter postcards are sent to all the Friends 
who have visited by arrangement with the com- 
mittee during the previous three months, offering 
to pay traveling expenses. About half of the 
Friends ask to have their expenses refunded. 

In addition to the ordinary visitation there are 
occasional special efforts, and in such cases the 
meetings are well advertised, and a speaker is an- 
nounced to give an address on some aspect of 
truth as Friends see it. Such addresses are al- 
ways followed by a short meeting for worship, 
and somet:mes people entirely unconnected with 
Friencs are heard in prayer or testimony. 

But the effort should not end here. People at- 
tend these meetings who are interested but by no 
means convinced. Steps should be taken in such 
cases to single out the serious enquirers and hon- 
est doubters, and to invite them to a very infor- 
mal and social meal, in a private house if pos- 
sible, in summer, in a garden; and after the meal 
to give them an opportunity of talking over their 
doubts and difficulties with some well concerned, 
sympathetic, and capable Friend. It may be the 
great verities of the Christian Religion which are 
the source of difficulty, or the oppression of be- 
setting social problems, or, more frequently, diffi- 
culties connected with Friends’ views regarding 
baptism and other sacraments, war, oaths, min- 
istry of women and other distinguishing princi- 
ples. With some temperaments these intellectual 
doubts are much more easily settled by a quiet 
chat than by noisy enthusiasm, though the latter 
has its legitimate place. 

Organization such as has been described is mere 
machinery, and as such is worthless without a mo- 
tive power. It is useless to collect money and ap- 
point a committee to do extension work; there is 
no such mechanical substitute for personal ser- 
vice; but when a real concern takes hold of indi- 
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life are such that it often seems necessary to have 
a central organization, sometimes with a paid sec- 
retary, at hand for use when called for, but as yet 
no substitute has been found for individual conse- 
cration. 
—Edward Harold Marsh. 
Dorking, England. 


RUTH C. WILSON. 
[From the Picton Times.] 

Ruth Christy Wilson was born at Northport, 
Prince Edward County, of Quaker ancestry that 
had been identified with Friends in this country 
for nearly 100 years. 

She was the second daughter of Walter and 
Phoebe Stickney and was one of a family of ten 
children, eight sons and two daughters. The 
late Lydia Lazier, of Belleville, was of this large 
and much respected family of which there are 
but three surviving members, William, who re- 
sides in Denver Colo.; Jacob, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Willet, of Fort Worth, Tex. 

Ruth Stickney was married in 1863 to Isaac 
Wilson, who at that time was a resident of Whit- 
church, and to-day widely known as a prominent 
minister of the Society of Friends. 

Thirty-five years of their married life have 
been spent in Bloomfield, where the deceased was 
greatly esteemed for her lovable disposition, her 
kindness and generous hospitality in her home, 
where many have been made to feel the sunshine 
of her gentle presence. 


Her funeral occurred on Second-day, the 6th | 
inst., at 2.30 p. m., at the Friends’ Meeting House | 


and was largely attended. Words of appreciation 


were spoken by members of her own meeting, by | 


a Methodist minister of the neighborhood and by 
Samuel P. Zavitz, of Coldstream, Ontario. Her 
remains were laid to rest in the adjoining burial 
place. 

Ruth C. Wilson will be missed by a large circle 
of friends and relatives by whom she was loved. 
In her we recognized that ineffable distinction of 
spirituality which found its fullest expression in 
love and kindness. She was a devoted wife and 
mother. The deepest sympathy is expressed for 
the sorrowing husband and family, who revere her 
memory. The members surviving are: Rebecca, 


wife of Prof. Charles A. Zavitz, of the Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph; Alberta, who is a teacher in 
the Friends School in Washington; Edward C. 
Wilson, principal of Friends’ School, Baltimore, 
and Edith, wife of Arthur C. Jackson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CHARLOTTE C. TALCOTT. 
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viduals and meetings, the conditions of big city 


PROFESSOR FERRIS W. PRICE. 


The funeral of Ferris Walton Price was held 
in Swarthmore Friends’ Meeting House, on the 


| grounds of Swarthmore College, on Seventh-day, 








Ninth month 25th. The house was filled with 
teachers and students from the College and other 
friends who had known and loved this quiet, 
earnest man. 

The silence was broken by President Swain, 
who read an address, which he followed with a 
few verses from I Corinthians. Dr. Hull read 
a memorial prepared by the Faculty of the Col- 
lege which concluded as _ follows: 

“They feel that in his death they have lost a 
friend whose simplicity, modesty and affectionate 
cordiality have won for him an abiding esteem in 
the hearts of all his students and fellow-teachers; 
and they hope that the memory of his noble ser- 
vice and unselfish character will help to reconcile 
his family and friends in thus relinquishing him 
to higher fields of service.” 

Professors Hoadley, Pearson, Hayes, and Holmes 
testified to Professor Price’s_ efficiency as 
a teacher and emphasized his kindliness as a man. 
Roland Kent voiced the high esteem in which he 
is held by his former students. Professor Pear- 
son recited the poem written by Riley at the death 
of his brother, “He is Just Away.” Another ap- 
propriate poem was recited by Anna Travilla 
Speakman. Elizabeth Garrett told how useful a 
member of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting Ferris 
Price had been and how his counsel would be 
missed. Others who expressed appreciation or 
offered prayer were Samuel S. Ash, Hannah 
Clothier Hull, Clarence W. Scott. The address of 
President Swain was as follows: 


PRESIDENT SWAIN’S ADDRESS. 


We meet this afternoon to pay our respects to 
the character of our friend and colleague, and to 
point out for the benefit of the living, the lessons 
of his life. We may each do this in silent com- 
munion and by spoken word. 

Professor Price has given about a quarter of a 
century to the service and welfare of Swarthmore 
College. As an alumnus and experienced teacher, 
he began his work in 1885 as Assistant Professor 
of Latin. He gave his whole energy to the work. 
He came to his classes full of his subject, always 
enthusiastic and ever being sympathetic with the 
view of the learner. He gave not only his intelli- 
gence and learning to his teaching, but his whole 
heart also. Professor Price was an accurate and 
painstaking scholar. He was anxious to give his 
students the best there was in him and in the last 
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days of his earthly career he was looking forward 
with eagerness and enthusiasm to give his 
students the benefits of his last year of foreign 
study. It is to me a pleasant thought that his 
last year was spent in fuller preparation for a 
larger life. He who constantly prepares for a 
larger service lives a true and natural life. He 
was a man of clearness of aim and purpose. Far 
above most men he constantly gave careful 
thought in order that he might do his whole and 
exact duty. Knowing the right he had the cour- 
age to do it. He was singularly sensitive to moral 
impressions and obligations. He lived a simple 
and exemplary life. No one could have justly 
questioned his motives. 

Professor Price had to an unusual degree a 
desire and ability to co-operate with others. He 
had faith in the plans and purposes of those 
about him and was willing to co-operate even 
when he might prefer some other policy. He gave 
his own opinions with frankness and sincerity, but 
was never insistent on the adoption of his views 
by others. He was indeed a modest man, never 
“thinking of himself more highly than he ought 
to think.” As one who has been in a position 
to appreciate this phase of his character, I wish 
to testify to his sympathy, fidelity, efficiency, and 
loyal co-operation with the other members of the 
faculty in all the details of the work of the Col- 
lege. He loved Swathmore College. He always 
stood for its highest ideals in scholarship and in 
the college life. He was always ready to sacrifice 
any personal opinion or personal interest for the 
College welfare. Next to his own family, the Col- 
lege was always in his mind and plans. 

We have cause to-day for both sorrow and re- 
joicing. Sorrow that our friend must give up his 
work and that we must be without his bodily 
presence and personal help, but we should rejoice 
and take courage that we have before us the les- 
sons of so true and conscientious a life, of one 
who has made the world better and less selfish by 
his example. 

We feel that we can. say with entire confidence 
to-day that the life of our friend has been such 
that he received the reward of the righteous and 
has experienced the truth of the words of Paul: 

“O death, where is thy sting? O grave where is 
thy victory? The sting of death is sin; and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


“It is hard to feel at home with people who 
never make mistakes.” 
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TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT HAVER- 
FORD, PA. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of Ninth month, 
the Temperance branch of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
held a conference in Haverford Meeting House. 
The attendance was good, a 
tion of those present being 
seemed deeply interested in the 
of the subject by Joel Borton. He took 
the ground that the saloon belongs, not to 
the saloon-keeper or the brewer, but to the peo- 
ple as long as the people permit it to be licensed. 
He saw much ground for encouragement in the 
way the people of the United States are awaking 
to their responsibility and are rapidly narrowing 
saloon territory. 


large  por- 
men, and all 
presentation 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS’ GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

On Seventh-day afternoon, the 18th, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference of Friends’ As- 
sociations held its Fall session in Room No. 1, 
Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia. Joseph 
Gillam, of Mt. Holly, N. J., presided. Roll call 
showed thirty-one members and alternates pres- 
ent, representing twenty-three Associations. 

One new Association, Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., 
had joined since last meeting, and its delegates 
were present. 

Martha C. Wilson and Mary R. Livezey were 
named as auditors to examine the treasurer’s ac- 
count and report at Spring meeting. 

The following were brought forward as the new 
“Committee of Seven” for the advancement of 
Association work. Frederick P. Suplee, Martha 
C. Wilson, Katharine Stevenson, Sarah Warner 
Knight, Mabelle E. Harvey and Blanche Jordan 
(one name to be added later). The discussion of 
this committee’s work and methods showed a wide 
field of labor ready for the workers. 

STUDENTS AT WOODBROOKE. 

The report of the Woodbrooke Committee 
showed that two pupils, Beatrice C. E. Henzey and 
Edith C. Wilson, who had been at Woodbrooke, 
were remaining for the autumn term, and four 
more would be in attendance also, three of whom 
are 1909 graduates from Swarthmore: Louis J. 
Coffin, Ralph Straub, Wm. J. Bradley and Catha- 
rine H. Washburn. It was further reported that 
others would like to go, who should have the op- 
portunity if way could be provided, as the interest 
shown at the recent Swarthmore Summer School 
by former Woodbrooke students indicates the 


value of the instruction given. In the discussion 
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which followed, views regarding the needs of aid 
for this committee and the excellent work done, 
were expressed by R. Barclay Spicer, Horace Rob- 
erts, Mary R. Livezey, following which Edith 
Winder, a former student, spoke briefly, by re- 
quest, of the manner of life and work there. 
IMPORTANT COMMITTEES. 

A Nominating Committee was appointed to 
bring to Spring meeting the names of ten persons 
to serve as Association members of the Central 
Committee, and offer suggestions to the Program 
Committee of Friends’ General Conference to be 
held in 1910. 

A committee was also appointed to have charge 
of Fall Conference of Associations, to select place, 
prepare program, etc. This consists of R. Bar- 
clay Spicer, Blanche Jordan, Horace Roberts, 
Edith Winder, Harry A. Hawkins, Dora A. Gil- 
bert and Daniel Willetts. This committee will 
doubtless welcome any suggestions which will give 
them an insight into the desires of the Associa- 
tions generally as to subjects for discussion. 

The announcement was made that Watson 
Dewees is willing to go to any Association desir- 
ing to hear his paper on “How the Discipline came 
down to us.” 

NEEDS OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Letters were read from Dora C. Gallagher, of 


Cincinnati, and from the Secretary of the Austra- 
lian Association. 


In the “open meeting” which followed the busi- 
ness, an interesting interchange of thought and 
experience was presented, showing the needs and 
aspirations of the different Associations and 
proved most helpful. The prevailing idea seemed 
to be to have an attractive program to gather and 
secure the attendance of young people, while not 
overlooking the main “reason for being” of the 
Associations. A. C., See. 


BIRTHS. 

COCKS.—At Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., Ninth month 
20th, 1909, to Isaac M. and Elizabeth Concklin Cocks, a 
daughter, who is named Anna Concklin Cocks. 

PAXSON.—At Ann Arbor, Mich., Ninth month 7th, 
1909, to Frederic Logan and Helen J. Paxson, a daughter, 
who is named Jane Taylor Paxson. 

WILLIS.—On Eighth month 2nd, 1909, to Joseph A. 
and Lulu Hallowell Willis, of North Wales, Pa., a daugh- 
ter, who is named Mary Helen Willis. 

DEATHS. 

BARNES.—At her home, near Port Chester, N. Y., 
Ninth month 11th, 1909, Mary Barnes, widow of Samuel 
Barnes, in the 85th year of her age. For many years 
she was a member of Purchase Meeting. She was always 
interested in the welfare of the meeting and very regular 
in the attendance. : 


CRAFT.—On Ninth month 19th, 1909, at the Friends’ 
Boarding Home, Germantown, Philadelphia, Elizabeth W. 
Craft, widow of the late Edwin Craft, and daughter of Aaron 
W. and Martha M. Gaskill, at the age of 75 years. One 
daughter survives her. 


GARRETT.—At her home, in West Chester, Pa., Mary 
Lewis Garrett, the widow of the late Worrall Garrett, and 
daughter of Eli and Hannah Sharpless Lewis, passed away 
on Ninth month 7th, 1909, in her 82nd year. 

Her illness of three months was borne with a_great 
deal of patience, the last 11 days of her life showing to 
those around her a beautiful lesson for them to follow. 
She was a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. In- 
terment at Newtown Friends’ Graveyard, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


PRICE.—Ninth month 22nd, 1909, Ferris Walton Price, 
Professor of Latin in Swarthmore College, aged 57 years. 
An elder of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Do not fail to join the Pilrimage to Schuylkill Meet- 
ing on Tenth month 2nd. We are hoping to have Joel 
Borton with us to speak at the afternoon session, which 
begins at 2.30. An informal evening meeting will follow 
the picnic supper. We hope all will feel an interest in 
making the Pilgrimage a success. M. W. M. 

Phoenixville, Pa. 


A friend not in membership with us to whom some 
Friendly literature was sent, writes as follows concerning 
it: “I have been reading it with the greatest interest and 
I believe profit. The index of the Conference proceedings 
greatly disappointed me when I looked through it for some 
reference to the urgent social or rather industrial prob- 
lem. I was more than pleased to find in Mr. Wilbur’s ad- 
dress the kind of sentiment on this subject which the other 
addresses led me to anticipate. If I have any criticism of 
Friends it is that they have been hiding their light under 
a bushel, shall I say? Rather let me say that I have found 
help in your worship and religious ministrations in need 
as great as a human being can know, and that too when 
I had thought there was no help anywhere. I am deeply 
grateful that such a religious body exists. I can see im 
it the promise of greater things than have yet been re- 
corded of it.” 


Abby D. Munro writes from Bristol, R. I.: “I felt sorry 
enough to hear of the death of another of our faithful 
friends and helpers, Phebe Anna Thorne. As these friends 
pass away we can only hope that God will raise up friends 
to take their place in aiding us....I do hope our friends 
will be mindful of us and send their contributions in early, 
as there is nothing, comparatively, in the treasury with 
which to met the first expenses. I like, if possible, to have 
something for the teachers after the long vacation. The 
barrels, too. None have been coming in for some time and 
the expenses of the Home go right on. Provisions are so 
high that a dollar goes very little ways now compared 
with former times. A bag of grits (hominy) costs more 
than twice as much, meat, salt and fresh, three times as 
much, and everything else in proportion. My little family 
{the orphans at the Home] have gone through the sum- 
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mer without any sickness or disaster, and I have received 
wonderful epistles from them. I feel, as I am about to start 
out empty handed, that this truly is a work of faith, as 
much as one could be.” This letter refers to the Laing 
School and the Orphans’ Home at Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 

Arthur M. Dewees has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Charities of Paterson, N. J. Both Arthur and his 
wife, Emma Morley Dewees, will be much missed from the 
Friendly activities of Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Enrollment for this year’s college work took place on 


Fourth-day, Ninth month 22d. The new method of enroll- 
ment started last year was followed again, that of having 


all the teachers in the Gymnasium and having it com- | 
pulsory for all courses to be arranged and signed up for | 


on the one day. 
successful. 


The method was again found to be very 
Regular college work started the following 
day. 


In collection Fifth-day morning, after the customary 
singing and Bible reading, Dr. Swain read his opening 


speech, which was printed in full in last week’s /ntelli- | 


gencer. Dr. H. C. Goddard, the new head of the English 


Department, then addressed the students, followed by 


speeches by Dr. Fauver, the new Physical Director; Pre- | 
fessor Palmer, head of the Biological Department during | 


Dr. Trotter’s leave of absence, and Dr. Hoadley, in the 
capacity of Chairman of the Athletic Committee. The 
morning exercises closed by singing the Alma Mater. 


The Athletic situation at Swarthmore has had a very 
favorable start. Dr. Fauver seems to be just the man 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day schoo] at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 y. m. 


The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

TENTH MONTH 2ND (7TH-DAY). 
-Pilgrimage to Schuylkill Meeting, 
Chester County, Pa., 2.30 p. m. 
Trains for Phoenixville leave Broad 
Street Station at 12.52 p. m., and 
Reading Terminal at 1.15 p. m. 


—Farmington Half Yearly Meeting 
at Farmington, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders the day before, 
at 2 p. m. 

—New Garden, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation at the home of W. Penn 
Hoopes. 
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for the place. He is taking a great interest in the College 
and students, and is already inspiring the men with new 
spirit and fresh enthusiasm. Football practice commenced 
several days before college opened and has continued reg- 
ularly. Many promising candidates, from both the Fresh- 
men and upper classes, have reported. Notwithstanding 
the fact that this sport was barred for a year, we are 
looking forward to a fast team, especially so since George 
Brook has been secured again as coach. 


The annual Keg Rush and wrestling matches between 
the Freshmen and Sophomores were held Seventh-day 
afternoon on Whittier Field. As usual, three wrestling 
matches were held: lightweight, middleweight and heavy- 
weight. Preston Roberts won the lightweight for the 
Sophs in two bouts; Charles Smith won the middleweight 
for the Sophs, and Messner easily threw Demworth, thus 
scoring one point out of three for the Freshmen. The 
Freshmen easily won the Keg Rush by the score of forty- 
five hands to twenty-seven. 

Immediately after the rush and entirely unawares to 
the Sophs, the Freshmen held their first class meeting in 
the Museum and elected Messner president. This was the 
quietest first meeting that any Freshmen Class has held, 
and was an early victory scored. 
funeral services for the late 
Walton Price were held in the meeting house at 
one o’clock. Many beautiful tributes were paid to his mem- 
ory, both by the members of the Faculty, with which he 
had been connected for 21 years, and by many of his other 
friends and admirers. 


Seventh-day afternoon, 
Ferris 


He was loved by all who knew him, 
and his quiet manliness and gentle bravery will remain 
as bright lights in every part into which his life had 
been directed. We ke Ba 1G 


The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 
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2 p. m., semi-annual meeting of 
the First-day school Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Race 


Street Meeting House, Room No. 1. 


Young Friends’ As- 


Oxford, Pa., 


sociation. 


TENTH MONTH 38RD (1ST DAY). 

Meeting of Friends at White 
Jains, N. Y., at home of Annie 
Griffen, 39 S. Lexington Avenue, at 
6 me. 


At Birmingham Meeting House, 
Chester County, Pa., a circular meet- 
ing at 3 p. m. under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting. 


At Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Stree, West Philadelphia, 
Pa., a meeting for worship at 3 p. m. 
All interested in religious training of 


children are cordially invited. 


Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ 
Association, at home of Courtland 
Lukens. 


TENTH MONTH 5TH (38RD DAY). 

Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, 
held at Crosswicks, N. J., at 2.30 p. m. 
TENTH MONTH 9TH (7TH-DAY). 

New York Monthly Meeting, at 
110 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, at 
2.30 p. m 

Farmington Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Farmington, N. Y., at 11 a. m 
Ministers and Elders the day before, 


) 


at 2 p. m. 


Purchase, N. Y., 
Preparative Meeting, at 


Executive and 
2 p.m. Meet- 
ing for Ministry and Counsel at rise 
of the meeting. 


TENTH MONTH 9TH AND 10TH. 

Conference at Christiana, Pa., on 
Good Literature, under care of Good 
ion of Philadelphia Y. 
M. Philanthropic Committee. R. Bar- 
clay Spicer and George A. Walton are 
expected to address the meeting on 
afternoon. Dr. Jan- 
First-day 


Literature sect 


seventn-day 


ney will attend meeting 


morning and deliver an address in the 


afternoon. 

TENTH MONTH 10TH (1ST DAY). 
A circular meeting at Mill Creek, 

Del., at 3 p. m., under the care of 

Western Quarter 


TENTH MONTH 16TH (7TH DAY). 

Abington First-day school Union, 
at Abington Meeting House, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., at 10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 


Concord, Pa., School 


Union. 


First-day 





If it’s a lawn mower, clothes wringer, 
Washing machine, bicycl ¢, oil stone, 
grindstone, gun, revolver, clock, hinge, 
piano stool, baby carriage, typewriter, 
sewing mact hine—OK. If with 


It’s especially com- 
pounded to mect aij 
requirements for oiling 
the ordinary house- 
hold articles. Won't 
gum, corrode or turn 
rancid. Comes in a 
handy oiler that can 
be closed with its 
ownspout. Sold 
every where. 

THE ATLANTIC 
REFINING COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pittsbargh, Pa. 


TU SGLLUT) Son: 
aE Bike Ra 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 


INTELLIGENCER 


[Tenth month 2, 1909 





—Centennial of Whitewater Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, Richmond, 
Ind. Reception and address by Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke. 
on 6th-day, with papers and addresses 
by Friends of both branches. 


TENTH MONTH 18TH (2D DAY). 
—Easton and Granville Half Yearly 
Meeting, at Easton, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 
Meeting of Ministry and Counsel the 
Seventh-day before, at 3 p. m 


TENTH MONTH 20TH (4TH DAY). 

—Southern Half Yearly Meeting, 
at Camden, Del., at 10 a.m. Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders at 9.15 a. m 
Youths’ meeting for worship the day 
following, at 10 a. m. 


TENTH MONTH 25TH (2D DAY). 

—Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Balti- 
more, Md., at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders the Seventh-day preceding, at 
11 a. m. and 3 p. m 


Three sessions 


BOOK NOTES 
Vernon Lee is an author of delicate 
charm. With Italy as the background 


of her thought, she discourses on 





dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 





